PRINCETON
able for social intercourse than lectures. Princeton, of all the American universities I have visited, is the one most reminiscent of Cambridge. It is not surrounded by workshops or shops, but by spacious lawns studded with fine trees which recall the Cambridge " backs ". To a Trinity man, especially, it recalls Cambridge, for the gateway to one of the courts is copied from the Great Gate at Trinity. When I last visited Princeton after an interval of more than twenty years I found the resemblance still greater, for they had erected a beautiful building for the post-graduate school. I had the pleasure of dining there one evening, and, just as in Trinity, we dined in gowns and had a Latin grace, and if I remember correctly, port after dinner. The dinner was the more agreeable since Dean West, to whose exertions the school is mainly due, was in the chair.
The houses of many University Clubs along Prospect Avenue are a very interesting feature of Princeton. They are very attractive buildings and luxuriously furnished, though I was told that they were so well endowed through the munificence of'old members that the charges to the undergraduate members were not extravagant. Those Clubs have played an important part in American history, for it was owing to them that Woodrow Wilson became President of the United States. It came about in this way : to be or have been a member of some of the Clubs gave a man considerable social distinction, not only among his fellow undergraduates when he was at Princeton, but also for the rest of his life in most of the eastern States. The result was that some of the undergraduates thought that the most important thing they could do at Princeton was to " make ", i.e. get elected to, a good Club like, say, " Ivy ". They could not be elected until die end of their second year, so that their first two years were devoted to 171